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Matlock Sale, Derbyshire, England, ? 
.Aug. 5, 1865. f 

Yotjb letters came like good angels, when 
most needed. I was atKenilworth, storm- 
bound in my little parlor of the Virgin's Inn. 
I remained ten days there, and during the 
whole time, excepting three sunny days, the 
" rainy Hyades" prevailed. I had exhaust- 
ed all my reading — -the stores of the house 
included — which consisted of an odd volume 
of Goldsmith's Pome, and the "Post-office 
Directory of the Counties of 'Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Hertfordshire." I 
had become quite familiar with the stories 
of Brutus, Marius, Julius Ca3sar, and other 
worthy and unworthy Romans, and began 
to be proficient in the statistics of popula- 
tion and manufactures of the said counties, 
and was wishing to vary the interest of my 
studies, when in came the letters and a 
bundle of American papers. You may be 
sure they were welcome. But I must tell 
you something of my past and present for- 
tunes. 

Two friends joined me at Stratford, and 
accompanied me to "Warwick and Leaming- 
ton, two of us walking, that we might visit 
Cbarlecote Hall. The family being at home, 
we could not see the pictures, but we had 
a charming walk in the noble old Park, in 
which there are a great many deer, des- 
cended, no doubt, from the same stock that 
furnished Will Shakspeare with unlawful 
venison. Next day we " did" Warwick, 
Guy's Cliff, arid Kenilworth, and I returned 
with my companions to Leamington, the 
most fashionable of the English watering- 
places, to eat there a parting dinner at the 
Regent's Hotel. While dinner was pre- 
paring, we went into a public garden, filled 
with a fashionable crowd. It was a fete. 
The splendid band of the Coldstream Guards 
were discoursing exquisite music, in addi- 
tion to which there was to be a balloon 
ascension. During the intervals of the 
music, we fell into conversation with the 
band-master, who was a genial fellow, and 
justly proud of his famous band. As mas- 
ter of the Queen's favorite band, he had 
become acquainted with many distinguished 
Americans, and evinced a marked appreci- 
ation of our countrymen. One of our 
party happened to know some of his musi- 
cal friends in America, thereby furnishing 
them with much matter for talk. The 
programme was closed, as all musical pro- 
grammes here are closed, since the Alliance, 
with " Partant pour la Syrie" and " God 
Save the Queen." After the first had been 
played, the band struck up (to our astonish- 
ment, as well as that of everybody else) 
" Yankee Doodle !" a compliment to us and 
to our country. As we had been seen in 
conversation with the band-master a little 
before, and were generally recognized as 
Americans, we found ourselves transformed 
at once into lions, the observed of all ob- 
servers. When the concert was ended, we 
invited our musical friend to dine with us, 
, but he was obliged to decline as he had to 
go up to London by the next train. 

Late in the evening, I returned to War- 
wick, my friends leaving me to go to Scot- 
land. From Warwick I went to Kenil- 
worlh, where, as I have said, we had a good 
deal more raiu than sunshine. But I was 
by no means miserable in consequence. I 



had a pleasant room in a modest, quiet 
(barring the rousing choruses of the "Birth- 
Night Club," which held its meetings now 
and then in the room beneath), and com- 
fortable little inn. With writing, painting, 
the "Directory," and the pleasant com- 
panionship of an enthusiastic amateur, the 
time ran away quickly enough. I had 
one fine morning atKenilworth, which I 
spent in making an oil-sketch of Caesar's 
Tower. This is the oldest, as well as the; 
most picturesque part of the Castle ruins ;• 
it is magnificently robed with ivy. You 
are aware that Kenilworth was dismantled 
by the soldiers of Cromwell, but my ab- 
horrence of their Vandalism is somewhat 
mitigated, I fear, by the beauty of the ruin 
it caused. The architecture of the tower 
being of the simplest Norman, it does not 
of course rival the splendid and costly 
Gothio of the banqueting hall, and other 
parts built by John O'Gaunt— "time-honor- 
ed Lancaster" — but being more isolated, 
and presenting broader and simpler masses 
of light and shade, and being loaded with 
richer curtains of ivy (some of the stems of 
which are as large as a man's body), it fur- 
nishes better matter for a picture. While 
I was at work, it began to dawn on me that 
I knew that tower, and so it proved, for 
both Cole and Cropsey have sketched it 
from near the same spot. Fifty children 
(more or less) surrounded me, and watched 
my progress with applauding interest, which 
they interrupted occasionally, by inviting 
me to " pitch a ha'penny" into the deep but 
dry moat, at the edge of which I was sit- 
ting; and " see who would get 'ran." 

On my return home, by a round-about 
way, I came upon the spot whence Turner 
made his view of Kenilworth, a print of 
which bangs in my parlor. In his picture 
he has violated present truth, by partialjy 
flooding the meadows with water. By so 
doing he has perhaps given a greater in- 
terest in thus suggesting the lake that once 
covered them, and which reflected the 
southern and western walls of the Castle. 
It was so in Elizabeth's time. The lake was 
drained by Cromwell's soldiers. 

I left Kenilworth on the 31st July for 
London, by the way of Woodstock, as I had 
a strong desire to see the celebrated collec- 
tion of pictures at Blenheim, near Wood- 
stock. The route to Woodstock is for the 
rtrost part along the richly cultivated and 
pleasant valley of the Cherwell, which at 
Oxford unites with the classic Isis, and 
forms the Thames. It rained when I ar- 
rived there, but as it cleared up in the after- 
noon, I was at liberty to take a walk in the 
noble park of Blenheim, the entrance to 
which, under a handsome triumphal arch, 
was close at hand. The Park contains 
about 3,000 acres, and its surface is finely 
diversified. Some parts are like the oak- 
openings of our Western prairies— far- 
stretches of level green, broken by belts 
and groups of beeches and oaks. Some of 
the single oaks are of great age and size — 
one in the garden measures thirty feet in 
circumference. But few of the old ones 
are in perfect vigor. Other parts of the 
Park are varied with wooded valleys, and 
through the midst of it runs the little river 
Glyme, which, near the mansion, is made 
to spread into a lake, extending a mile or 
more through the windings of a beautiful 
valley. In the front of the palace it is 
spanned by a large, heavy, and costly stone 




bridge. The shores of the lake are. rlcli 
with lilies, rushes, and other water-plants*' 
and in its still surface the swan "floats 
double, swan and shadow." 

Over the broad lawns were scattered nu- * 
merons herds of the small red English deer, 
as well as the black Scotch deer, grazing or 
reposing in groups. I observed that, the 
stags herded by themselves. Flocks 'fctf 
sheep and herds of cattle were also scattered 
over the levels ■ and slopes, or were enjoy- 
ing the grateful shade of the' grove's; 'About 
a mile from the front of Blenheim, in the 
midst of a broad avenue of elms, planted 
in double rWs, rises a loftyTonic Column, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of ! ttfe 
"Great Duke of Marlborough." Its white 
marble pedestal is covered with inscriptibns 
of numerous acts of parliament iii which 
the great military services of the Dqke 
against the armies of Louis XIV. are, duty 
acknowledged and glorified. , From tpg 
column you have a clear view of the wide 
and principal front of the palace. It isx>f 
great extent, and immense sums have been 
lavished oh its decoration, but with all that,' 
it is neither imposing nor elegant. Its ar- 
chitecture is an ugly and'tasteless^mixtWre 
of the classic orders, with nondescript ^pyr'a- 
mids and pinnacles. If this is th'er test spe- 
cimen Of Sir John Vatiburgh's geriius,T ban 
forgive the cruel wit'who wrote his epitaph. 

'•Lie heavy on him, Earth ; for be ■-•'.-•■ 
Laid many a heavy load on thee." ■. 

The south front, in justice be it. said,,. is 
much handsomer than the principal one.? ■ 
It was not the day for public visitors, 
butas I strolled near the- gardens, separated 
only from the Park by a sunken wall which 
offers no obstruction to the view, the gar- 
dener called to me to know if I would like 
to come in. I said "yes," and walking on 
a' little further, was introduced' by a sWall 
gate into the " Public Gardens." ;" fie ,0 jic i - 
companied me through the 'grounds, point- 
ing out many rare and interesting, tribes. 
The trees and Flora of America are ijsell 
represented, one part of the groundsbeing 
devoted to them. Th,ere are hei'e.,spme 
noble specimens of the cedar of Lebanon — 
mighty trees' with far-spreading branches 
and flat shelf-like masses of foliage.* The 
gardener has the care' of three hundred 
acres, one hundred and fifty " unide^the 
scythe," as he called it. The cutting is 
done by a machine, and the shaven lawns 
were to the tread as near as possible Jike 
the richest and softest Turkey carpet. ^"The 
roses — ray cicerone assured me he haid,,be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen hundred yan.eiies 
— were just going out of bloom. The Pri- 
vate Gardens, containing- about* eighty 
acres, are very beautiful, but as i. special 
permission" from the Duke (not difficult to 
procure), is necessary in order togothrpugh 
them, and as my time was limited I didjiot 
inspect them, which I regret, for I presume 
there is no finer landscape gardening, in the 
world than here. I could'see'_dnto>them, 
however, from various parts of the grounds. 
There is "scarcely any element wanting to 
make them beautiful: the charms of'-Na- 
tnre and of Art are most happily- joined; 
there are noble tree3, single and in 'well- 
disposed groups— richly-Wooded hill-sides 
mirrored in the winding lake— and there 
are sylvan temples, tumbling, cascades^ and 
reedy marshes.. .■'■"..•„-■. ,--;'. t W: 

rThe .following day, aftei> anther t a>nd a 
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rainy walk through old Woodstock, on the 
other side of the Glyme, I went to see the 
pictures. The " state apartments" are of a 
• truly royal magnificence ; they are adorned 
■with numerous statues and bronzes, both 
modern and antique; among the latter I 
observed a noble bust of Alexander the 
Great. The collection of pictures is espe- 
cially rich in the works of Eubens, most 
of which were presented to the " Great 
Duke" by grateful cities and princes of the 
Netherlands and German States. There 
are several Holy Families by Eubens, one 
of which, besides being remarkable for 
beauty of character and expression, is no- 
ticeable as being one of the few in which 
the Virgin is represented with black hair 
and eyes. There are two exceedingly fine 
Vandycks — " Lord Stafford and his Secre- 
tary," and an "Equestrian portrait of 
Charles I." There are many repetitions of 
this, and of the equally fine one at Windsor 
Gastle ; but all that I have seen are much 
inferior to these. I saw here the most 
beautiful Baphael I have met with ; it is a 
Holy Family with St. John and St. Nicho- 
las. It is in his early or Perugino manner, 
and is superior to any of his works I have 
seen in purity and elevation of character, 
and is remarkable also for the richness of 
its color, and for a better rounding of the 
forms than are common in his pictures of 
that period. In an apartment called the 
Titian Room, were a series of pictures by 
that master. They are' painted on leather, 
and represent the love affairs of the Olym- 
pian gods and goddesses. In the hasty look 
1 had, I did not find much to admire in 
them. 

One is hurried through these "show- 
places" with such railway-speed, that to 
examine the pictures is impossible. In my 
little experience, I have learned to sympa- 
thize heartily with the learned critic, Dr. 
Waagen, who has recorded the sufferings 
he underwent from the expeditious way m 
which he was turned through the English 
galleries. I have not been so fortunate as 
to meet with such a " humane housekeeper" 
as the one whom he gratefully mentions. 

E. 

♦ 

North Conway, N. H., August 27, 1855. 

Mbssks. Editobs: — I know you have 
been expecting to hear from me before 
this, but the first week of my absence was 
devoted chiefly to travelling, and the last 
has been occupied in ineffectual attempts at 
study. The wind is terrible up here. The 
morning will promise a goodly day for out- 
of-door study, but the grove of pines which 
forms our shady studio, soon takes up the 
sound of the far-off winds r and with one 
blow, canvas and umbrella are sent after 
eaoh other in a chase down the hill-side. 
I have done nothing, and expect to end 
where I commenced. I have made a few 
meagre pencil outlines, and with such efforts 
as these my season will soon teiminate. I 
was much delighted at Franconia, although 
a drizzly rain hid from us most of the 
mountains on our drive from Littleton to 
the Profile House. There, the grandest ob- 
ject to me was Eagle Cliff. Cropsey paint- 
ed it some years ago, but with different ac- 
cessories in the way of foreground objects 
from any in that vicinity. Close by the 
roadside you find an entrance into the 
thick, wild wood, and surrounded by fan- 
tastio trees rises this rocky peak. In all 



its lines it cannot be called beautiful, yet 
the naked shaft of rock which shoots up 
from the main cliff imparts a savage cha- 
racter to the entire mountain. From the 
top and nearly half way to the base, dark 
hemlocks are studded together in close 
array like grim sentinels on duty, while 
below this line, the beaches and elms are 
intermingled. A small basin of water re- 
poses near the level, and this an artist 
might, with all propriety, make a lake of. 
Many visitors pass by this interesting ob- 
ject, to see that singular freak of Nature, 
the Profile, or hurry on to the Punclf-bowl 
(not literally), the " Flume," or the " Pool." 
But, the majority of travellers are curiosity 
hunters merely ; fine forms of mountain 
scenery, beautiful trees, or moss-covered 
rocks are passed by as objects of the 
slightest moment, while such localities as 
the Devil's Pulpit, at the White Mountain 
Notch, and the Elephant's Head at the 
same place, will command hours of toilsome 
travel. The weather being fine the after- 
noon we reached the Notch, an ascent of 
Mount Willard was proposed. As this is 
accomplished entirely by wagon road, 
many prefer it to the more difficult ascent 
of Mount Washington. The prospect from 
this eminence is, of course, beautiful and 
extensive. The Notch is below you, hol- 
lowed out like the hull of a vast ship, the 
insides of which are covered with sweeping, 
velvety foliage to the bottom of the valley, 
where the stream that forms the silver cas- 
cade having accomplished its work, pursues 
its crooked course onward past the Wiiley 
House — a locality sad to the sight of every 
visitor, on account of its association with 
the terrible slide. . Beyond stretches out 
the bounding line of the mountain — jagged 
peaks and sloping lines, forming a perfect 
composition. We looked for the summit 
of Mount Washington, but his head was 
bound around with dark and angry clouds, 
and some of our party, who had been dis- 
appointed in seeing the monarch of these 
hills, in consequence of prolonged rainy 
weather, were disposed to consider Mount 
Washington a myth, and so it was called 
by them till it was afterwards made a 
reality, in a light, clear morning at North 
Conway. We did not ascend Mount Wash- 
ington, although the inducements the 
evening previous were strong. The next 
morning, we looked with some degree 
of envy on a picturesque-looking party that 
were preparing for the ascent. It was 
cold, and a storm seemed ready to drop 
upon us at any moment — but the guides 
promised fair weather, about a mile up in 
perpendicular line, and .so this objection 
was done away with. The ladies were 
habited in pea-jackets, with light-co- 
lored shawls wound tightly round them to 
indicate they had not surrendered their 
rights as women in thus donning some 
part of male attire. But the men were tlie 
most comical portion of the party. One 
gentleman had his tall, white beaver hat 
tied under his chin with a bit of cotton 
cord, and his long overcoat, as he mounted 
a little, grey, wall-eyed pony, dragged the 
skirts on each side, while his feet almost 
touched the ground, leaving one in doubt 
whether the beast was to carry the man, 
or the man to help along the beast. One 
round fellow, a Falstaff in size and in good 
humor, had a dark bay pony nearly crush- 
ed under him ; now fancy this Centaur 



panting over rocks and sliding down preci- 
pices, and all for pleasure. The party, as 
far as costume was concerned, was a study. 
As they were lost to sight in the wind- 
ing pathway, I once more longed to be 
witli them. An old mountaineer who 
stood by me, must have penetrated my 
thoughts as he said, " Won't they ketch it 
this time? It'll be as cold as" — he here 
iutroduced an expression more remarkable 
for strength, than for truth, as far as cold 
is concerned. And truly did he predict — 
for, about noon, one of the party returned 
with a blue face and a blue story. His 
hair was in icicles, and his nose looked as 
if it had been one, but an innate warmth 
had brought it to itself again. Soon the 
remainder made their appearance — all as if 
they had been released from the Polar re- 
gions. They had encountered two hail- 
storms — one lady had been literally blown 
from her, horse, and our good friend Sir 
John had been lifted from his seat by the 
same element, and deposited in a bed of 
broken trees and rocks. The horses re- 
fused to ascend, the gale being so violent, 
and the guides were unwilling to proceed 
further except at the risk of the party— 
they had progressed as far as Mr. Pleasant's, 
and here some more adventurous than the 
rest, were determined to proceed. They 
went, perhaps, an eighth of a mile further, 
and came back — wiser men. So severe a 
day had not occurred before this season, 
and it is the first instance this summer of a 
party having to return without reaching 
the summit. Our drive from the Notch to 
North Conway was one to be seen to be 
appreciated. Being behind time nearly 
two hours, owing to extreme gallantry in 
waiting for frnsp ladies who never came, 
our Jehu was resolved to make up by speed 
what had been lost in politeness. My 
friend and myself were the only passengers, 
and to view the scenery aright, took the 
top of the coach. 

I have never heard any one relate their 
experience in running an elephant, but I 
can imagine the sensation. Down precipi- 
tous places on a full run, over log bridges, 
with increased speed— now striking a stump, 
and now almost overturned by a sudden 
lurch — up from the seat several inches at a 
bound, and down again before you had 
time to recollect you had been up— the 
whip spun its length first to the leaders, 
returning upon the wheel-horses ; the dri- 
ver (and owner, too, of coach and horses) 
chewing nervously at an unlit White Moun- 
tain cigar. We never stopped to water or 
change horses for twenty miles, and thus 
the poor pantiug animals were mercilessly 
urged on, till an addition to our load, called 
for a halt. We descended for a moment, 
intending soon to return, but a party of 
young women very unceremoniously helped 
themselves up to our seats, and had we 
not had some experience there we should 
%ave insisted upon our rights ; but we knew 
that _we should be avenged for their rude- 
ness in the jolting they would so deserved- 
ly get. Nor were we mistaken, for seated 
inside, in comparative comfort, we could 
hear the movements over head, and caught 
sound of many a settler as we dashed on in 
this dare-devil way. North Conway was 
soon in sight, and with aching heads and 
bones, we were glad to be at. the end of 
our journey. There are a number of artists 
in North Conway, but only a few from our 
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city. Coleman is daily occupied ia paint- 
ing a group of elms in the meadow, and 
well has he succeeded ; everything he has 
done manifests much pure and earnest feel- 
ing. Hart is Pre-Raphaeliting a study of 
large size. The majority here are Bosto- 
nians or from that vicinity, and more gene- 
rous, and kindly persons I have seldom met 
with. Whether it is that I am a stranger, 
and from New Tork, that they manifest so 
much kindness, I can't say ; but all tbey do 
exhibits New England hospitality in its 
true sense. Yours truly, 

E. 



An incident of interest, as connected with the 
Mohammedan religion, has occurred in Cairo 
since the cholera commenced. An Egyptian of 
some rank married some time since an English 
girl, who was the first European victim of the 
cholera. She was still a Christian, in name at 
least,, and accordingly was buried in the Protest- 
ant burial ground, which is under the control of 
the English. She left a little boy of five months 
old, who, a few days after, died of the same 
disease. The father, by name and in law, a 
Muslim, yet wished the child buried with its 
mother, and on inquiry ascertained that there 
would be no objection on the part of those who 
have the control of the burial ground. But his 
design becoming known, a great stir was made 
among the Mohammedans of Boulak, where he 
resided, and the shekh or priest of the town sent 
for him to make inquiry. The father stated the 
case, and asked permission to do as he had in- 
tended. He was answered, " The law of our 
religion forbids the burial of Mohammedans and 
Christians in the same ground." " But may 
not the child be buried with its mother?" 
"No !" was the reply, "whatever be the pro- 
fession of the mother, it matters not; the child 
of a Muslim father must always be of that reli- 
gion, and must be buried with its own people." 
11 But," says the Koran, "when the dead of 
battle, Mohammedans and Christians are bu- 
ried together, there is an angel appointed to 
wateh over and point out the souls of the true 
believers; may not as much be done for my 
child ?" " There is no law for this in our reli- 
gion; your child is a Muslim, and as such it 
must be buried with them ; if not you will be 
excommunicated, and we will burn you." 
"But what will you do," continued he, "when 
the firman shall come from the Sultan giving 
Mohammedans the right to change their reli- 
gion ?" " If the Sultan shall make such a law 
as that, we will put out his eyes," was the re- 
ply. The father yielded, and buried his child as 
required, but he refused to have it buried with- 
out a coffin, thus violating a precept of their 
religion ; so you see that various things indicate 
that the religion of the Prophet is losing its 
power over some of its followers, and what is of 
more value, that the time of active conflict be- 
tween this power and Christianity cannot be 
long delayed.— The Independent. 

Though Sir George Beaumont and Constable 
agreed, generally, in their opinions of the old 
masters, yet their tastes differed materially on 
some points of art, and their discourse never 
languished for want of " an animated no." A 
constant communion with pictures, the tints of 
which are subdued by time, no doubt tends to 
unfit the eye for the enjoyment of freshness; 
and Sir George thought Constable too daring in 
the modes he adopted to obtain this quality ; 
while Constable saw, that Sir George often al- 
lowed himself to be deceived by the effects of 
time, of accident, and by the tricks that are, far 
oftener than is generally supposed, played by 
dealers, to give mellowness to pictures ; and, in 
these matters, each was disposed to set the 
other right. Sir George had placed a small 
landscape, byGasper Pousin, on his easel, close 



to a picture he was painting, and said, "Now, 
if I can match these tints, I am sure to be right." 
" But suppose, Sir George," replied Constable, 
" Gaspar could rise from his grave, do you think 
he would know his own picture in its present 
state? or if he did, should we not find it diffi- 
cult to persuade him that somebody had not 
smeared tar or cart grease over its surface, and 
then wiped it imperfectly off?" At another 
time, Sir George recommended the color of an 
old Cremona fiddle for the prevailing tone of 
everything, and this Constable answered by lay- 
ing an old fiddle on the green lawn before the 
house. Again, Sir George, who seemed to con- 
sider the autumnal tints necessary, at least to 
some parts of a landscape, said, "Do you not 
find it very difficult to determine where to place 
your brown tree ?" And the reply was, " Not in 
the least, for I never put such a thing into a 
picture." — Life of Constable. 

The character, dress, implements and employ- 
ments of the fisherman — every peculiarity in 
the expression of his weather-beaten counte- 
nance, in the " fit of his huge leathern boots, in 
the " rig " of his stout boat, was as faithfully 
transcribed by the hand, as his manners, feel- 
ings and pleasures were watched by the mind 
of the observant painter. Nor were the fea- 
tures of the sea-landscape forgotten in their 
turn. They were studied under all their cha- 
racteristics — in the glow of the morning sun- 
shine, and the glow of the evening shower. 
The cliffs were copied in their distant grace, 
and in their foreground grandeur; the beach 
was portrayed — now as it shone, dry and bril- 
liant, in the mid-day sun; now as it glistened, 
watery and transparent, from the moisture of the 
retiring wave. The ocean was transcribed, in 
its calm, as the clouds breathed their shadows 
over its cool surface, and caught in its momen- 
tary action, as it dashed upon the beach, or 
rocked the fishing-boat on its distant waters : 
and the sky, in the variableness of its moods, in 
its fleeting and magical arrangement of clouds, 
in its spacious form and fathomless atmosphere, 
more difficult of pictorial expresion than all the 
rest, was yet, like the rest, studied and mirrored 
on the faithful paper, which was soon to be the 
rich storehouse of the artist's future wants. 
Studies such as these, interrupted only by the 
intervals of his scanty and simple meals and his 
needful rest in his humble lodgings, he perse- 
vered in for six weeks, nursing his aspirations 
secretly in his own mind, and building his 
hopes where he found his pleasures, in the as- 
pect of Nature and the capabilities of Art. — 
Life of Collins. 

Ardent as was Collins' devotion to his pur- 
suit, it did not so wholly engross his mind, as 
to leave it unfitted for watchfulness over his 
moral, as well as his intellectual advancement. 
From his earliest days of apprenticeship to the 
Art, his ambition to acquire renown as a painter 
was never stronger than his desire to preserve 
uprightness as a man. This guiding principle 
of his character cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon those who are as yet but setting 
out on the toilsome journey from the porch to 
the penetralia of Art; for it offers to them, not 
a v circumstance of biographical interest only, 
but a practical example and encouragement as 
well. If the circumstances attending the pro- 
gress of the subject of these pages through the 
difficulties of Viis early career be generally re- 
viewed, it will be found that he triumphed over 
more of the obstacles that beset him by the aid 
of his genius alone, but by the additional 
strength and elevation acquired by those higher 
qualities of personal character, which it was 
his life's aim to form, and which shielded his 
intellectual powers against the bitterest enemies 
that could assail them — poverty and neglect. 
His religious dependence on the saving influence 
of a right performance of his practical duties, 
as. aiding to produce a happy result from his 



intellectual exertions, never abandoned, because 
it never deceived him. It nerved his mind' to 
labor on, when distress sank heavy on his 
household, and his experience of his neglected 
efforts might well have bid him despair.; its 
effect on his outward bearing and character 
raised up for him a friend in his extremity, in. , : 
the person of Sir Thomas Heathcote; its in- 
fluence preserved his genius, which it had sus- 
tained to suocess, from over-confidence; arid, 
strengthening it in its humility, matured it "',' 
safely in final completeness to which it was its 
privilege to attain; and, lastly, as inclining ' 
him to receive cordially the opinions of others, 
it raised him in the esteem of his professional 
brethren ; and, as constantly presiding over the 
production of his works, in the honest elabora- 
tion of their design and execution, and in the 
conscientious equality of attention given to their 
slightest, as to their most important divisions, 
it preserved his faculties throughout his career 
from the danger of being weakened by careless- \ 
ness, or misdirected by caprice. — Life of Collins: 

His first sight of Raphael and Michael Angelo., r 
x at the Vatican and the Sistine Chapel, impress- 
ed on Collins, among other convictions, a de- 
cided opinion that no artist ought to come""fo~ 
Rome, until he had gone through a long course 
of study in his own country, and had arrived at 
an age when his judgment was matured, as the 
great works there were of a nature either to be- 
wilder a young impractical student, or to pos- 
sess him with the dangerous idea, that, from 
seeing such pictures only he had become at once 
the superior of his fellow-laborers at home." 
Another impression produced in the painter' 
about this period, from deep and patient study 1 
of the classics of Italian Art, was that Raphael ■ 
and Michael| Angelo had acquired their triumph- 
ant mastery over attitude and composition from ' 
close observation of the aspect of ordinary hu-H 
manity around them.— Life of Collins. 

You do no more than justice to paintingj 
when you say that the attraction of Na- 
ture, and the representation of it in painting, . 
assist each other. There are a thousand beau- ., 
ties in landscape-scenery, as there are expres- 
sions in the human face, which, but for paint- '- 
ing, might "blush unseen." Sir Joshua Rey- J 
nolds says that there are many expressions in 
faces which he either should not have observed, 
or, if he did, should have supposed. out of the 
reach of painting, had he not seen them success- 
fully imitated by great artists. Painting, too, 
when pursued legitimately, does, most assured- 
ly, beget a habit of contemplating, and, as.it 
were, tracing the hand of Providence. And 
when we see so many exquisite forms and co- 
lors added to objects, whose ends of being we" 
have every reason to believe might as well be' 
answered in a less attractive dress, we may ' 
safely conclude that they were formed to excite 
those feelings which attend the like pursuits of • 
the poet and the painter, and which are a noble 
balance for the coarser pleasures of the man of 
the world. — Collins. 

Wilkie on the Pre-Raphaelites. — "The 
only Art pure and unsophisticated, and that is 
worth study and consideration by an artist, or 
that has the true object of Art in view, is to be 
found in the works of those masters who re- 
vived and improved the Art, and those who ul- 
timately brought it to perfection. These seem 
alone, whatever their talent was, to have ad- 
dressed themselves to the common sense of 
mankind. From Giotto to Michael Angelo, ex- 
pression and sentiment seem the first thing 
thought of : while those that followed, seem to 
have allowed technicalities to get the better of 
them, until simplicity giving way to intricacy, 
they appear to have painted more for the artist 
and the connoisseur than for the untutored ap- 
prehensions of ordinary men.."-— Life of Collins. 



